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ABSTRACT 

The history of education for the professions is 
reviewed, along with the literature considering issues and 
controversies concerning professional education. The objective is to 
begin developing and issuing social indicator reports on the status 
of professional education that may be helpful to government agencies, 
accrediting bodies, and professional organizations. A conceptual 
framework identifies major components of professional education, 
issues for each component, and variables that should be included in a 
social indicator report. The conceptual framework covers: student 
characteristics, characteristics of professional curricula, factors 
influencing policies and practices of institutions offering 
professional education, availability of financial aid, and the role 
of continuing professional education. A social indicator report 
presenting time-series data on these topics would permit answers to 
the following research questions: (1) the status of various 
professions with respect to each issue; (2) whether the status of 
professions has changed in recent years; (3) possible future trends; 
(4) implications of these trends for educational policies; and (5) 
implications for educational policies of differences among the 
professions. An annotated bibliography of 20 publications is 
appended. (SW) 
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THE STATUS OF EDUCATION FOR THE PROFESSIONS 



Introduction 

This paper reviews the history of education for the professions 
and the literature that discusses issues and controversies within this 
topic are \. The purpose of the paper is to serve as a first step 
toward developing and issuing one or more social indicator reports on 
the status of professional education. A conceptual framework is 
presented that identifies the major components of professional education, 
important issues concerning each of these components, and types of 
variables that should be included in the social indicator report. 
This information will be of interest to education professionals at the 
federal, state, and school levels, as well as to persons in professional 
organizations and accrediting bodies. Presentation of time-series 
data that describe the condition of professional education will aid in 
the identification of trends and of areas where corrective action is 
needed. 

The feasibility of issuing one or more social indicator reports 
on the status of professional education is considered in the draft 
report entitled Feasibility of Social Indicator Reports in Three 
Content Areas (SAGE draft technical report, submitted in June 1979). 
That report reviews the availability of aata sources for the classes 
of variables identified in the literature review and conceptual frame- 
work and recommends analyses for social indicator reports. 

Definitions of Professional Occupations 

Inquiry into the topic of professional education begins with the 
identification of that subset of occupations that are considered 
professional. Becker (1962), in Part II of the Sixty-First Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education entitled Education 
for the Professions , noted that this use of the term "professional" 
has long been the subject of debate. 

The question "What is a profession?" is an old one. Many 
definitions have been proposed by students of the profes- 
sions. Many other definitions are implicit in everyday 



speech. Members of the accepted professions, interested 
laymen, and social scientists each use the word in their own 
way. Those interested in the question tend to disagree over 
fine points, and no agreement has been reached as to what 
the term specifies. [p. 27] 



Milierson (1973) described the three approaches that are typically 
used to identify professional occupations. The first approach involves 
grouping the qualities that are common to widely recognized professions 
(e.g., aedicine and law) and using these qualities as criteria for 
deciding the status of other candidate occupations. As an example of 
this approach, Milierson (1973) analyzed 21 expert opinions on the 
most significant aspects of the major professions. Six character- 
istics of these professions were agreed upon: 

The required skills have a strong theoretical basis. 

Mastery of these skills requires education and training, 
usually over a long period. 

Competence in various skills must be demonstrated and 
licensure or certification must be obtained. 

Tbere is an established code of ethics for practitioners. 

Services are rendered by practitioners that are for the 
public good and are altruistically motivated. 

There is an organization of practitioners that is concerned 
about and strives for public recognition of the occupation. 

The second approach to identifying professional occupations is 
based on the belief that professions evolve in stages; occupations can 
therefore be characterized according to their stage of development at 
a given point in time. The third approach relies on an ideal model of 
professional service that is compared to those occupations wishing 
professional status. Milierson points out that both the second and 
third approaches require some definition of what is a profession and 
therefore do not offer much advance over the first approach. 

Certain occupations are generally agreed to be professions: 
medicine and several medical specialties, dentistry, law, engineering, 
pharmacy, architecture, and veterinary medicine. Less agreement 
exists that the fields of teaching, nursing, accounting, librarianship, 
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social wo:k, religious vocations, and business management are legitimate 
professional fields. Together, these groups of occupations would 
provide a comprehensive basis for a social indicator report on professional 
education. 

Growth in Numbers of Professionals 

By any definition, the proportion of workers who are considered 
to be professionals has been increasing. In 1950, the number of 
professional workers constituted 6.4% of the work force. By 1960, 
this proportion had in.reased to 7.7% of the work force, and by 1970, 
to 9.5*. The proportions of both male and female professional workers 
increased during these two decades, with the ratio of female professional 
workers to the total female work force remaining higher than the 
corresponding ratio for males. This difference between the sizes of 
the male and female professional work force is due to the large numbers 
of female noncollege teachers and registered nurses; in 1970, these 
two categories accounted for 78% of all women professionals. 

The rank order of the most populous professions according to 
total employment has remained stable since 1950: noncollege teachers, 
engineers, registered nurses, accountants, physicians and osteopaths, 
lawyers and judges, and clergy. For men, the largest professional 
groups in descending order were engineers, noncollege teachers, accoun- 
tants, college teachers, lawyers and judges, physicians and osteopaths, 
and clergy. For women, the largest groups were noncollege teachers, 
registered nurses, accountants, social workers, college teachers, and 
librarians (Anderson, 19 7 4). 

The number of professions has itself increased, and this t nc» is 
likely to continue. Anderson (1974) noted that "the development of 
health service personnel who are not physicians has been spectacular 
in the last two decades" (p. 19). He observed that new professions 
will continue to emerge as (1) spinoffs of established professions, 

(2) transformations of professions moving toward obsolesence, and 

(3) responses to changing needs. 



The Significance of Professional Education 

Professionals in American society have an importance far exceeding 
cheir numbers. In the course of their work, professional workers 
exercise considerable influence over the way society solves its most 
important problems, whether they be medical, legal, moral, or environmental. 
While professional workers constitute only about 10% of the work 
force, they tend to be among the most active leaders in civic and 
political affairs. For example, of the 100 senators elected to the 
95th Congress, 67 either had served a<- practicing attorneys or had 
obtained a law degree, and approximately the same proportion of members 
of the House of Representatives in that Congress had a similar background. 
Many of the remaining senators and representatives were trained in 
other professional areas. 

As a consequence of the significant roles professionals play in 
our society, professional education has assumed a particular importance. 
Since the social turmoil of the 1960s, the roles that should be played 
by professionals and the education they need to help ^hem fill those 
roles have been subject to much debate. Professional competence, 
their ethics, the accountability of professionals to the public, and 
the responsiveness of professionals to societal needs have headed the 
list of issues. Professional education, because it influences professional 
practice, has also come under scrutiny. Hellman (1978) stated that 
'those who voice ... concerns conclude that, at best, the finished 
products of the law schools are no more socially aware or mindful than 
they were when they entered; at worst, the finished products are less 
concerned about the just resolution of social problems than they were 
when they began their legal studies" (p. 183). 

In addition to issues concerning the quality of professionals, 
issues related to the availability and distribution of professional 
services have arisen in recent years. These issues most often concern 
physicians, but they apply to other professionals as well. Graham 
(1977) noted that the numbers of general practitioners declined during 
the late 1960s and the 1970s as the popularity of medical specialization 
increased. Long (1975) examined several factors that affect the 
geographic distribution of physicians. 
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The role of professional education in alleviating the maldis- 
tribution of professional services is usually viewed in terms of the 
types of students that are admitted to professional schools and the 
types of educational experiences with which they are provided. Smith 
(1974), in his scudy of recruitment and progress through school of 
minority medical students, observed that in 1970-71, black students 
constituted about 6% of the medical school entering classes, compared 
to 7% of full-time college students and 11% of all 20- to 24-year-olds. 
He suggested that "health care includes the ability to communicate, to 
relate, and to empathize with people of unsophisticated backgrounds, 
as well as to offer technical services" (p. 55). The issues of equity 
in admissions and subsequent equity of services to all target populations 
are significantly related. If particular segments of the population 
are systematically excluded from access to professional education, it 
is likely that those populations will also receive professional services 
that are less than adequate. Of the ten factors listed by Long (1975), 
three (community of origin, medical education experience, and medical 
education facilities) can be influenced by the professional educational 
institution. For example, medical schools can advise or require a 
preceptorship in a rural area as a condition for graduation. Such 
training increases the likelihood of eventual rural practice among 
graduates (Long, 1975). 

Historical Trends in Professional Education 

The history of professional education is a composite of the 
separate histories for the various professions. While the history of 
education for some occupations holding or approaching professional 
status (e.g., social work) did not begin until the twentieth century, 
for example, the fields of medicine, law, and theology have roots that 
extend far back to the thirteenth century. 

Five general trends that have affected education in most professional 
areas can be observed within this century. These trends, which reflect 
the increase in concern for the quality of professional education and 
practice, are important for understanding the current stacus of professional 
education. For example, there is considerable pressure being applied 
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at the present _me to reverse certain of these trends (longer training 
periods for professionals and increased emphasis on theory in their 
curricula). Particular examples of the five types of trends are 
presented below for medicine, because, in many respects, it is the 
most developed profession. However, the discussion of these trends 
applies to education in other professional areas as well. 

The first trend has been toward university or ether academic 
affiliation for professional education institutions. In medicine, 
this trend began with the publication in 1910 of the Flexuer Report, 
which excoriated the shoddily operated, profit-oriented medical schools 
that operated in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries* 
Of the approximately 150 medical schools operating in 1900, most were 
operated by groups of doctors in their spare time as one- or two-year 
apprenticeship arrangements. After the Flexner Report appeared, the 
situation changed rapidly; half of the medical schools were closed by 
1911, and virtually all the rest went "scurrying to find the protec- 
tion of a university affiliation" (Miller, 1962, p. 104). While other 
professions have been slower to follow the rush to university affiliation, 
even totally independent professional schools must today show evidence 
that they maintain high academic standards, if only to compete with 
their well-known university counterparts. 

The second trend has been toward increasing academic requirements 
for students in professional schools. In 1910, 23 medical schools 
required that applicants have two years or more of college work, 50 
schools required a high school diploma or its equivalent, and the rest 
had virtually no entrance requirements at all (Schudson, 1974). 
Today, all professional schools require graduation from an accredited 
high school or college with participation in a rigorous and often 
lengthy academic course of study. 

A third trend has been an increasing stringency in certification 
and licensing requirements. In the medical profession, a single level 
of certification has given way to certification in various specialty 
areas, and in some states periodic continuing education and reexamina- 
tion are required. 
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A fourth trend has been away from reiiance on practical training 
and toward a strongly academic and theoretical basis for professional 
education. This trend began with the increase in training requirements 
for physicians after the Flexner Report and has spread to all professions, 
though to varying degrees. Miil^rson (1973) states: 

At the beginring of the nineteenth century .. .education 
was mainly in the form of practical training through 
apprenticeship.... Today ... there is an emphasis on a 
strong academic and theoretical base which is acquired 
only at university medical schools. [p. 37] 

One result of these four trends has been an increase in the 
amount of fomal education that aspiring professionals must obtain 
before entering their professions (the fifth trend). Almost all 
professions now require at least a bachelor's degree as prerequisite 
to licensing or certification, and many require some graduate training 
as well. Mayhew and Ford (1974) noted that professional education is 
moving <,way from undergraduate and into graduate education. 

Each of these five trends has reflected concerns for the quality 
of professional practice and the education needed for practitioners. 
Controversy concerning these topics still exists. To inform this 
continuing debate the following discussion of current issues in 
professional education will identify the kinds of policy- relevant 
information that should be included in a social indicator report. 

Conceptual Framework 

Five issue areas concerned with professional education are particu- 
larly important today: 

• The characteristics of student populations who apply 
to, enter, and graduate from professional training and 
enter professional practice; 

• The characteristics of the professional curricula that 
influence the quality of professional practice; 
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• The factors influencing policies and practices of 
professional education institutions; 

• The availability of financial aid for students needing 
assistance ; 

• The role of continuing education in the maintenance of 
professional knowledge and skills. 

A social indicator report that audresses these areas should 
compare various professions on significant varic ies. In some cases, 
aggregate data on professional education will have implications for 
policy decisions (e.g., percentages of minorities and women enrolled 
in professional institutions). In other cases, however, policy decisions 
wi.-l concern individual professions (e.g., deciding among alternatives 
for fostering an optimum mix of medical specialties). 

The followiug research questions are relevant to each of the five 
issue areas: (1) What is the status of the various professions on 
these types of variables? (2) How has the status of various professions 
changed over time? (3) What future trends are likely? (4) What are 
the implications of these trends? (5) What, if any, are the implications 
for educational policy of differences among professions on particular 
variables? 

Characteristics of Students 

Two major issues concern students enrolled in professional education 
programs. The first issue concerns the equitability of recruitment, 
selection, and retention procedures: Do the proportions of ethnic/racial 
minorities, women, and those from disadvantaged backgrounds who are in 
professional schools reflect their proportions within society as a 
whole? Does their representation in professional programs reflect 
their proportions among students in higher education? Smith (1974) 
has reported that the situation for black students in medical schools 
improved between 1963 and 1972, with black student enrollment doubling 
in that period. He noted, however, that "we are far from the projected 
goal of 12 percent minority representation in medical schools ... and 
just as far tcom the goal of changing the present ratio of one minority 
physician for every 3,600 minority people" (p. 1). 
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The second issue concerns the relationship between character- 
istics of student populations and needs of the society they will one 
day serve as professionals: Are students with particular character- 
istics (e.g., students from rural areas and urban core areas) more 
likely to serve adequately the needs of particular populations requiring 
professional services (e.g., rural and urban core populations)? 
Recent discussions of the inadequacy of professional services for 
particular populations have focused on bcth the insufficiency in 
numbers oC professionals and the inappropriateness of the services 
that are offered. Mayhew and Ford (1974) observed that sufficiency of 
size of the applicant pool, student body, graduating class, and licensed 
or certified practitioner group are basic to the quality of professional 
practice, as are achievement levels of these groups in knowledge and 
skills needed for professional practice. Long (1S75) discussed the 
factors that relate to physician location decisions, including those 
that have implications for selection and training decisions (e.g., 
applicant's community of origin). 

Heist (1962) reviewed research on students in various professions 
and compared the student populations on several variables, including 
fathers' occupations, academic ability, interests and values, and 
other personality characteristics. Differences in student character- 
istics among professions, ar d also between students in professional 
schools and students in other higher education programs, have implica- 
tions for decisions concerning admissions policies and curricular 
content. For example, Heist noted that one study of the values of 
professional students showed that, on the average, entering medical 
students ranked social values lowest in importance among six value 
categories (aesthetic, economic, political, religious, social, and 
theoretical). Because of the implications of this finding for the 
delivery of health care services, professional education institutions 
might choose to include more emphasis on the social aspects of medical 
practice within their curricula. Heist also suggested that "the 
diversity of [students] ... in any profession suggests that greater 
attention might be given to the approaches and procedures in classroom 
and laboratory. . .with some concern for the great variety of motivation 
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and attitudes" (p. 234). This suggests that another type of decision 
that professional institutions might make based on the characteristics 
of their students relates to changes in their educational delivery 
systems. Finally, Heist pointed out that students seek to enter 
different professions because of differing images they hold of themselves 
and of the profession. This relationship has implications for the 
types of career information that are disseminated to high school and 
college students. More detailed and realistic information on professional 
and nonprofessional careers would likely influence many students' 
career plans. 

Factors that affect the types of students who enroll in professional 
schools include information available to potential enrollees in the 
institution; recruitment and selection policies of the institution; 
the rate of retention of enrolled students; students 1 family back- 
grounds and communities of origin; availability of financial aid; 
undergraduate colleges attended; and type and location of professional 
schools. The characteristics needed in future professionals may also 
affect student characteristics, now or in the future, by means of the 
institution's rec M itment and selection policies. Figure 1 shows a 
conceptual framework of the ways in which these factors interact. 
Changes in policies affecting any of these factors may bring about 
changes in the characteristics of students enrolled in a particular 
professional program 

Ther^ are several decision points in the career of the student 
who se^ks to enter a particular profession (Millerson, 1973). These 
decision points are (1) applying to a professional school, (2) enrolling 
in a professional school, (3) graduating from a professional school, 
(4) obtaining licensure or certification, and (5) entering practice. 
At each decision point, a profile of those student .I**ue their 

education and those who do not or cannot, plus an analysis of tk- 
reasons students terminate their training, would provide significant 
policy-re _ated information. For example, if fewer women than men 
apply to professional schools or to schools in a particular profession, 
increased recruitment efforts may be needed; i.f fewer women who have 
enrolled in professional schools graduate, a different set of intervention 
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stereotypes 
of careers 




type and location 
of professional school 




undergraduate 
college 







Figure 1. Major influences on the characteristics of students in professional schools. 
Note that student characteristics include race, sex, academic ability, 
interests, values, and career plans. 



strategies may be called for, tailored to their reasons for dropping 
out. 

A social indicator report on the characteristics of students in 
professional education programs should (1) present profiles of students 
who continue or terminate at each of these decision points, (2) discuss 
the implications of student characteristics for the quality of later 
professional service for various groups in the population, and (3) suggest 
changes in policy that might ameliorate existing or potential problems. 

Characteristics of Professional Curricula 

The content of curricula used in professional schools constitutes 
the area of widest debate among professional educators (Mayhew & Ford, 
1974; Boley, 1977; . The most controversial issues have been related 
to (1) the curricular balance between professional or technical education 
and general or liberal education (e.g., business courses versus 
philosophy courses) and (2) the curricular balance between theoretical 
and clinical or practical studies within the professional nrogram (e.g., 
lectures versus labs or internships). 

The first of these issues has its roots in the centuries-old 
debate concerning the value of liberal education for producing a 
broadly educated, critically thinking citizen, as opposed to a highly 
but narrowly trained specialist. Derrick (1978), discussing the 
debate in terms of social work education, defended the value of a 
liberal education, although he also asserted that those liberal arts 
included in a social work curriculum must be relevant to social work 
theory and practice. Corcoran (1977), in reviewing the 1968 "Goals of 
Engineering Education Report," observed that a way should be found to 
make these nontechnical subjects (i.e., liberal or general education 
courses) a more substantial and meaningful part of the curriculum. 
Mayhew and Ford (1974) suggested that a strong liberal arts and 
humanities component is desirable in the fields of medicine, engineering, 
and business. Daca they collected on the preferences of professional 
school faculty regarding liberal arts subjects in professional curricula 
reveal that English composition is strongly supported. The results of 
their research are shown in Table 1. 
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Percsntsges of Professional Faculties Favoring 
Certain Policies toward Liberal Arts Subjects 



Subject 


Required 
of All 


Optional But 
Encouraged 


Optional 


Discouraged 
or Prohibited 


English Composition 


96 


2 


1 


0 


Mathematics 


64 


18 


16 


1 


History 


56 


30 


12 


1 


Chemistry 


52 


19 


25 


4 


Speech 


51 


28 


18 


2 


Physics 


48 


24 


25 


0 


Economics 


45 


29 


23 


2 


Literature 


44 


.33 


21 


1 


Psychology 


42 


31 


24 


2 


Biology 


42 


23 


29 


5 


Sociology 


32 


32 


31 


4 


Forex & n Language 


30 


35 


31 


3 


Philosophy 


27 


41 


29 




Physiology 


27 


19 


45 


8 


Political Science 


27 


36 


32 


4 


Music 


13 


19 


58 


8 


Art 


12 


25 


55 


7 


Religion 


8 


21 


62 


9 



Source: Mayhew and Ford (1974). 



Note: Rows may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
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This issue of the balance between professional and general courses 
is important for professional education at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Because of fundamental differences between graduate 
and undergraduate professional curricula, data should be presented 
separately for each level in a social indicator report. For instance, 
training for professions in which the bachelor's degree is frequently 
the first professional degree (e.g., nursing and engineering) normally 
includes liberal arts courses within the institutional general education 
requirements. At the graduate level, such institutional requirements 
are not usually imposed; therefore, required work in courses outside 
the professional school is an indication of the school's philosophy of 
education. A social indicator report should present data on professional 
school course requirements. Since the crux of the issue for many 
authors (e.g., Derrick, 1978) is the liberalization of the professional 
curriculum itself, a social indicator report should focus only on the 
types of courses required during the period of professional education, 
whether undergraduate or graduate. For those professional programs 
described in the report, data on the number of units, hours, or credits 
required in different subject areas should be presented. Such subject 
areas should be described for both professional and nonprofessional 
components of the curriculum. 

The second issue, the balance between theoretical and clinical 
training within the professional curriculum, is also an issue of long 
standing. Since the Flexner Report on medical education in 1910, the 
overall trend in most professions has been toward increased theoretical 
training. However, Mayhew and Ford (1974) observed that, while a 
theoretical basis is essential, stress on theory to the point of 
neglect of practice tends to focus students 1 attention only on the 
problem, instead of on the person who has the problem. This orien- 
tation often leads to the professional's being unresponsive to the 
person's concerns and uncommunicative regarding the person's problem. 
Mayhew and Ford further state: 

The question as to which of these two aspects of professional 
concern should be emphasized has had an almost pendulum-like 
quality. Currently there is evidence that a number of 
professional schools have moved too far in the direction 
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of overemphasis on practice, resulting in a M how-to-do-it M 
procedure that limits members in adapting to changed 
conditions. [p. 5] 

Information on the number of units, hours, or credits in theoretical 
versus practical coursework for each profession saould be included in 
a social indicator report on professional education. These data would 
provide policymakers, particularly at the state and school or departmental 
levels, with a basis for policy decisions concerning changes in the 
types of curricula that should be presented to students. 

A conceptual framework describing the factors affecting curricular 
characteristics and the interrelationships of these factors is presented 
in Figure 2. These factors include societal needs, technological and 
social changes, changes in the size of the body of professional knowl- 
edge, the amount of specialization within a profession, available 
occupations within the profession, the practical experience of faculty 
members, and the characteristics of the student body. 

Factors Influencing Policies and Practices of Professional Education 
Institutions 

Wallis (1977) identified the three primary influences on profes- 
sional education institutions as governmental bodies (e.g., state 
school-approving agencies), organized professional associations (e.g., 
the American Medical Association), and professional accrediting bodies 
(e.g., the Liaison Committee on Medical Education). Mayhew and Ford 
(1974) suggested that a fourth important influence on professional 
schools within university settings, which constitute a great majority 
of the schools in every profession, are the universities themselves. 

Both state and federal governments regulate professional education 
institutions. The states exert control through their power to regulate 
the operation, and in some cases the curricula, of institutions within 
their borders and also through their power to set standards for the 
licensing of practicing professionals. Federal influence consists 
primarily of authority to recognize institutions as eligible for 
federal financial assistance programs and to establish national policies 
that influence professional practice. For instance, tax exemptions 
for solar energy systems increase the demand for engineers with training 
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Figure 2. Major influences on curricular characteristics. 
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in this field, and hence influence the engineering curricula. Both 
state and federal governments have powers to disburse funds for a 
variety of purposes, ranging from research grants to student support. 
The large amounts of funds these agencies can make available to insti- 
tutions makes them powerful influences on professional school policies 
*nd practices. Wallis (1977) has even asserted that governmental 
influence has overstepped appropriate bounds, attempting to influence 
the goals of professional education and lowering the quality of profes- 
sional curricula. While a social indicator report could not prove or 
disprove this assertion, it could provide evidence of the types and 
extent of state and federal influence. Sources, levels, and purposes 
of financial support to professional schools and to students should be 
presented for each profession. State support should be described on a 
state-by-state basis, as should degrees of state control over curricula. 
Because national policies indirectly influence professional education 
in so many ways, a social indicator report will have to be limited to 
covering selected topics of particular interest (e.g., changes in 
enrollment in courses on energy-conserving technologies). 

Professional organizations have the greatest influence in setting 
standards for professional practice. Professional certifying examina- 
tions are based on these standards, and state licensing requirements 
frequently are based on certifying examinations. Additionally, standards 
of professional practice form the basis for program accreditation 
standards. Since accreditation of the institution is often a prerequisite 
for its students to apply for licensing or certification, as well as 
for institutional participation in federal financial assistance programs, 
accreditation agencies and standards exert a powerful influence on 
professional programs (Wallis, 1977). Professional practice standards 
can also influence professional education programs indirectly, since 
faculties consist largely of persons who have met, and presumably to 
some degree adhere to, such standards. 

Gross (1978) pointed out that, while high standards of professional 
practice are commendable, they can be overly restrict we, unrealistic, 
and motiv^tied in part by a desire on the part of professionals to 
improve their own economic status. If professionals alone control the 
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setting of standards and their implementation through certifying, 
licensing, and accrediting procedures, then there is little counter- 
balancing pressure for the protection of other interests. Because of 
this situation, pressure for public participation in these procedures 
has been growing. For example, public participation cn the boards of 
nationally recognized accrediting bodies is now required by law (Selden, 
1976). A social indicator report should review the types of professional 
standards, the requirements for certification, and the requirements 
for program accreditation of various professional fields. Such a 
report should also present information on the extent to which the 
public participate, in the setting and implementation of such standards. 

The influence of a university on its affiliated professional 
schools relates less to professional standards than to overall academic 
standards . 

The definition of a profession as a self -determining 
collectivity requires considerable autonomy for the 
professional school. Yet the university has a stake in 
such thixigs as standards of admissions, qualifications 
of faculty, and characteristics and expense of the 
curriculum. [Mayhew & Ford, 1974, p. 6] 

The social indicator report should identify the proportion of institutions 
in each profession that operate in university settings, the areas in 
which the universities exercise control, and the extent of such control. 
For example, some institutions control all departmental expenditures 
except operating supplies, while others allow departments themselves 
to assign their total budgets among line items. Information of this 
type could be used to compare the autonomy of schools i:. various 
professional areas. 

Figure 3 presents a conceptual framework showing the relationships 
among the factors affecting professional school policies and practices. 
Information on these factors for each profession would offer a basis 
for various policy decisions. For example, federal agencies might 
decide that research and development funds are too influential a 
factor on the practices of departments of engineering, creating 
undesirable uniformity; or accrediting bodies might decide that 
additional standards for a profession are needed. 
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Figure 3. Major influences on the characteristics of 
professional schools and departments. 
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Availability of Financial Aid 

Cuca, Sakakeeny, and Johnson (1976) discussed the direct relation- 
ship between family income and enrollment in a professional school. 
They cited a 1965 study by Rosinski that reported that 34% of medical 
students in the United States come from the upper social classes—classes 
that constituted only 3% of the population. They also noted that of 
the four schools in the study, the one with the lowest tuition had the 
highest percentage of students from lower social classes. Clearly, 
attendance at a professional school requires either a substantial 
family income or adequate financial aid. 

The issues concerned witn student financial aid involve 
(1) availability and (2) distribution. Financial aid that is adequate 
in dollar amount but that is not suited to a student's needs (e.g., 
work/study aid available *o a student who wishes to attend school 
part-time) is not useful for that student. Similarly, financial aid 
that goes primarily to students of higher socioeconomic levels, because 
of their greater familiarity with aid availability, will not reach 
those students who need it most. Major influences on the amount and 
distribution of financial aid are shown in Figure 4. 

A social indicator report should include information on financial 
aid available to students in each profession, including the level, 
source, and type of aid available and the types of recipients. This 
information would be of considerable value to policymakers interested 
in improving the accessibility of professional education to all quali- 
fied students. It could suggest, for example, a need for redistribution 
of funds among different types of student assistance programs or the 
need for better dissemination of information on financial aid to lower 
income students . 

The Role of Continuing Professional Education 

Continuing professional education refers to the training received 
by practicing professionals in order to maintain or update their 
skills. The development of new techniques that has occurred through 
improved technology and the demands these techniques have made upon 
the skill levels of practicing professionals have been discussed by 
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Figure 4. Major influences on the amount and distribution of financial aid. 
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several authors (Mayhew & Ford, 1974; Boley, 1977; Gross, 1978). 
Recertification or relicensing of some types of professionals is 
required in many states (Turner & Rushton, 1976). These requirements 
often include enrollment in continuing prof essio.al education courses. 
Groteleuschen and Caulley (1977) stated that nearly 50% of aU profes- 
sionals participate in one or more continuing education activities 
every year. 

The purpose of -»acluding information on continuing professional 
education in a social indicator report is to serve decisionmakers 
concerned with maintaining ~nd improving the quality of professional 
practice. The report should therefore include information on the 
types of continuing education activities in each profession, on state 
and organizational requirements for continuing professional education, 
and on the proportions of professionals in jach field who engage in 
continuing education activities. 

A conceptual framework that describes the factors influencing 
continuing education activities in various professions is shown in 
Figure 5. Changes in the status of any of these influencing factors 
(e.g., state licensing requirements) would directly affect the status 
of continuing professional education. 



Summary 

This paper has reviewed recent literature and summarized issues 
pertinent to professional education. Fiw issue arr^as have been 
identified: (1) characteristics of students in professional schools, 
(2) characteristics of professional curricula, (3) factors influencing 
professional education institutions, (4) availability of student financial 
aid, and (5) continuing professional education. Specific issues and 
conceptual frameworks of relevant variables have been presented in 
each area. A social indicator report prtsr ,ing time-series data on 
these topics would permit answers to the following research questions: 
(1) What is the status of various professions with respect to each 
issue? (2) Has the status of professions changed in recent years? 
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(3) What future trends are likely? (4) What are the implications of 
these trends for educational policies? (5) What, if any, are the 
implications for educational policies of differences among the professions? 
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